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_A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF DISCIPLINARY OFFENDERS AND 
NON-OFFENDERS IN THE CANADIAN ARMY, 1948! 


W. R. N. BLAIR 
Directorate of Organization, Army, N.D.H.Q., Ottawa 


INTRODUCTION 


| Tue immediate object of this study was to obtain data concerning dis- 
' ciplinary offenders and non-offenders which might be used to distingu 

| between the two categories. Ultimately it was hoped to devise som. 
| method of selection which would make it possible to identify applicants 
‘for enlistment in the Army who would likely become offenders if they 
_ were enlisted. 

| The study was concerned with a comparison of samples of offenders 
and non-offenders in the Canadian Army during 1948. “Offender” was 
' defined as a soldier who had committed an offence against military law 
' and was serving a sentence in detention. “Non-offender” was defined as 
| a soldier who had no record of any kind of misconduct during his service 
'in the Canadian Army, Active Force (the present permanent Army), 
'and who had served in that force for at least one year. 

__ A soldier is subject to both ordinary law, as a citizen of Canada, and 
military law. This study, however, was concerned only with offences 
| against the latter, an entirely distinct code which governs the members 
| of the Army and regulates their conduct at all times. The Army Act 
‘designates the forms of behaviour which are considered offences against 
military law. These offences range in relative military importance from, 
for example, treachery, to giving false answers at the time of enlistment. 
Punishments are scaled from death to forfeitures, fines, and stoppages of 
| pay. The most common major offence of interest in connection with this 
study was absence without leave. 

The cumulative total of offenders from the formation of the Canadian 
| Army, Active Force, on October 1, 1946, to November 30, 1948, was 
| 1107. Numbers of offenders, considered as an independent factor, do 
not convey the magnitude of the general problem they present. The 


1This report is an abstract of an M.A. thesis prepared by the author at the 
§ University of Alberta. The opinions expressed are those of the author. It should 
not be concluded that the report is officially endorsed or approved by the Depart- 
F ment of National Defence. The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
Drs. N. W. Morton, D. E. Smith, and D. Spearman, and of Capt. R. A. Wendt, 
| and the staff of Personnel Selection Service. 
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soldier who is absent without leave, or in detention, is a total loss to the 
Army. In addition, he represents a large overhead cost, with respect to 
his recovery (in the case of the absentee), trial, confinement to deten- 
tion and, in some cases, discharge. In a survey (2) made during the last 
war of a large sample at the Canadian Detention Barracks in England, 
it was found that 32.9 per cent of the offenders were discharged after 
they had served their sentences. The money spent on them in connection 
with their enlistment, training, transportation, food, clothing, equip- 
ment, shelter, and medical care also may be considered largely a loss. 
Betts (1) in his report on a study of “incipient army criminals” stated 
that the case records of “moral casualties” (here defined as “offenders” ) 
in Army prisons indicated that most of their stay in the Army represented 
a loss. He suggested that this loss might be as high as the one calculated 
for psychiatric casualties in World War I, namely, $30,000.00 each. 

The absentee presents a special problem. Apart from the loss he 
causes in terms of money, he leaves his position vacant, thus adversely 
affecting his unit’s efficiency at any time and, in time of war, probably 
endangering the lives of his associates. 

It is apparent that many persons who will likely become offenders 
now escape detection at the point of enlistment. More accurate methods 
of personnel assessment are required. If such methods were available it 
should be possible to reject applicants who would likely become of- 
fenders, or, alternatively, to identify them early and ensure that they are 
handled properly to minimize the chances of their becoming offenders. 

The problem of the military offender was considered sufficiently 
important to warrant systematic examination. It was believed that facts 
obtained about offenders, and in contrast, about non-offenders, might 
assist in improving selection methods and Army man management. 


Previous RESEARCH 


Stouffer and Otness (9) compared in disciplinary status, 100 naval 
enlisted men, who had also served thirty days or more in civilian 
penal institutions before enlistment, with 100 unselected enlisted men 
on active duty. They reported as follows regarding the delinquents: 

(1) Fifty per cent were under twenty-one. 

(2) Divorce and separation were predominant. 

(3) They tended to come from larger families with inadequate social 
and economic backgrounds. 

(4) They showed lower educational achievement. 

(5) They gave indications of previously developed asocial attitudes 
toward conformity and order. 

(6) They showed a prevalence of psychopathic and psychoneurotic 


traits. 
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Lemkau and Kent (6) in a study of 968 cases in an Army Neurosis 
Centre reported on various sociological factors and their relation to 
disciplinary actions, as follows: 

(1) Normal homes produce a significantly smaller proportion of 
military delinquents than broken homes. 

(2) Homes with inadequate finances tend to produce a larger pro- 
portion of military delinquents but not to a statistically significant degree. 

(3) The military delinquents are more likely to come from an urban 
background. 

(4)Marital status is not a signficant factor. 

(5) Men who held but one job prior to enlistment are less likely to 
become military delinquents than those whose work histories were 
badly disorganized. 

Betts (1) reported on a sample of 4,278 American selectees with pre- 
vious criminal records who were examined in 1944-5. The examination 
took the form of completing a specially constructed biographical case 
history. Items for the case history form were selected from data pub- 
lished in connection with the prediction of success in the probation and . 
parole of civilian prisoners. Betts assumed that a potential parole vio- 
lator would also be a poor Army risk. Successive trials of the measuring 
instrument with contrasting criterion groups revealed that it was capable 
of differentiating, to a statistically significant degree, first offenders and 
recidivists; and offenders generally and operative soldiers. 

Feldman and Maleski (3) conducted a study during the last war at 
a United States Army Special Training Unit. Illiterate inductees who were 
sufficiently intelligent to assimilate military training were sent there for 
elementary educational training. The object of the study was to develop 
a rating scale which would assist in identifying individuals likely to go 
absent without leave. Fifty AWL cases were matched with fifty non- 
AWL cases and both groups were evaluated on a rating scale of 185 
items dealing with their experiences, behaviour, and attitudes. The 
items which differentiated significantly between the two groups were 
chosen to form an abbreviated scale of 26 items. When they repeated 
the procedure with the same criterion groups using the abbreviated 
scale, the authors found a difference of 6.4 between the mean scores 
(one point was assigned to each significant answer). The standard error 
of the difference was .54. The authors concluded that the scale may be 
“very useful for practical purposes.” 

They noted, however, that there had been no cross-validation in the 
study. They suggested, therefore, that they might have been sampling 
merely the peculiarities of the criterion group, and they concluded that 
further study was indicated. It was possible to profit from their experi- 
ence in planning the present study. It was decided, for example, to use 
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both random and matched controls to avoid the probable sampling error 
reported by Feldman and Maleski. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 
NATURE AND SCOPE 

The study took the form of gathering comprehensive data about the 
backgrounds, intelligence, personalities, and attitudes of military of- 
fenders and non-offenders. In deciding what kind of information was 
likely to prove pertinent, the author was guided by the results of pre- 
vious research, particularly with reference to civilian criminals and delin- 
quents. Psychological tests, inventories, and interviews were used with 
three groups of other ranks distributed throughout the Canadian Army. 
The groups consisted of the experimental subjects (the offenders) and 
a matched and a random group of controls chosen from the non-offender 
Army other-rank population. The data obtained regarding the three 
groups were examined to discover if any of them produced a noticeable 
differentiation of offenders and non-offenders. 


MATERIALS USED 


(a) Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) (4). 

(b) Personal Inventory “B’—This inventory was developed by the 
Applied Psychology Panel of the National Defence Research Committee 
in the United States during the last war. The purpose of the inventory 
was to assist in identifying emotionally unstable men who were likely to 
break down under the stress of hazardous duty. Using psychiatric judg- 
ment as the criterion, the inventory was reported to be capable of dif- 
ferentiating normals and those classified as emotionally unfit for service. 
The inventory also showed a tendency to distinguish between good and 
bad conduct cases. 

(c) Attitude Toward the Treatment of Criminals, Forms A and B. 

(d) Biographical Questionnaire—This questionnaire, which was pre- 
pared by the present author, represented an attempt to obtain as much 
background information as possible about the offenders and non- 
offenders. It consisted of 158 items which included intelligence test 
scores, home, school, educational and occupational history, social activi- 
ties, record of civilian misconduct, and military history. 
RESEARCH METHODS 

(a) Selection of Samples. The experimental group consisted of fifty 
soldiers who were sentenced to detention during October and November, 
1948. Because the offenders were from all detention barracks in Canada 
it was considered that the sample should be representative of the peace- 
time Army’s offender population. To verify this assumption, at least in 
part, the experimental sample was compared with a larger sample in 
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respect of certain important factors. These factors were: age, education, 
intelligence as measured by the “M” test, marital status, percentage with 
previous military service, nature of offence, racial origin, and rural or 
urban origin. The experimental sample closely resembled the large of- 
fender sample in all respects. 

(b) The Matched Control Group. This group of control subjects was 
matched, man for man, with the offender group of fifty on the following 
factors: age, intelligence, education, racial origin, and finally as to 
whether the subject was raised primarily in a city, town, village, or on a 
farm. 

(c) The Random Control Group. Subjects for this group, which num- 
bered seventy-five, were selected at random from the non-offender other- 
rank population. This random group was compared with a large sample 
of the general Army population in respect of age, education, and “M” 
score. This comparison revealed that the sample was quite similar to the 
general Army population on those grounds. 

(d) Method of Gathering Data. The inventories and questionnaire 
were administered to subjects of the three groups by the author and by 
Personnel Officers of the Canadian Army located at various stations 
throughout Canada. It was assumed that the maximum degree of co- 
operation between the subjects and the interviewers would be obtained 
if the subjects understood that their answers were to be treated confi- 
dentially. Accordingly, all subjects were informed that their anonymity 
would be preserved throughout the study and thereafter. This condition 
has been strictly observed. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The data to be analysed consisted of the following: 

(1) MMPI of 566 individual items and 13 scales and scores. 

(2) Personal Inventory “B” of 71 “Yes-No” or “True-False” items. 

(3) Attitude Toward the Treatment of Criminals, Forms A and B, 
each with 20 items of the “Agree-Disagree-Cannot Say” variety. 

(4) Biographical Questionnaire with 158 questions, 83 of which 
could be classified as “Yes-No” or “True-False” types, and the remainder 
as descriptive items. After inspection and rejection of unsuitable items, 
the questionnaire was reduced to 83 “Yes-No” and 40 descriptive items. 


RESULTS 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
(a) All scales and validating scores of the MMPI were analysed as 
shown hereunder in tabular form with the exception of the Question 


Score (?). Since no record of the study contained more than thirty un- 
answered items, the number deemed significant by the authors of the 
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inventory, an analysis of the question scores did not appear profitable. 
The first table (Table I) presents the means and standard deviations for 
both the raw scores and the corrected raw scores in respect of the three 
groups used in the study. In addition, the same data calculated by the 
authors of the inventory for normal males is recorded to permit com- 
parisons with the group data obtained in this study. 


TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF RAW AND CORRECTED RAW 
SCORES OBTAINED BY THE THREE GROUPS IN THE STUDY AND BY 
THE “NORMAL MALES” TESTED BY THE AUTHORS OF THE MMPI 





“Matched | Random |... ,. 
Offenders Controls Controls Author’s Data 





| 


S.D. Mean | S.D. | Mean | S.D. | Mean | S.D. | 


| 1.88 4.02 | 2 2.13 | 4.17 1.95 | 





| 13.92 | 4.37 | 14.13 | 4.82 


3.74 | 2.92 | 3.80 | 2.89 


3. 50 | 2.79 | 





.86 | 3.22 1.34 | 3.90 





19.36 05 | 17.34 | 2. 24 | 3.59 | 16.63 3 | 4 4.18 | 


16.86 | 4.38 | 16.14 | 3.54 | 15.96 | 3.56 | 16.49 | 5.51 


| 


“Pd” | 21.80 | 4.66 | 15.12 | 3.2! .74 | 2.99 | 13.99 | 3.93 
sateen | 7 


| “Pa".4K | 26.30| 4.4: 3.34 | 20.38 | 3.78 | 18.86 | 4.25 





4) 4, Pos | 78 22.13 | 4.34 | 20.44 | 5.13 | 





| 10.36 i 6.4 


| 17.74] 8.36] 8.6 


92 
2 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9.86 | 7 








| 29.0 | 5.56 | 22.74 | 





| 17.88 | 11.62 | 7.88 | 4.78 








22.0 








18. 84 | 


21. 64 3.44 20. 85 | 3.53 








(b) To discover whether the mean scores, which are recorded in 
Table I, differed significantly, the formula for the “critical” or “signifi- 
cance ratio” was applied to the data. A critical ratio of 3.0 or more was 
the level of significance chosen as a requirement. 
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As will be noted in Table II, below, critical ratios of 3 or more were 
obtained for the following: 
Lie Score (“L”) Psychopathic Deviate Scale (“Pd”) 
Validity Score (“F”) Paranoia Scale (“Pa”) 
Depression Scale (“D”) Psychasthenia Scale (“Pt”) 
Schizophrenia Scale (“Sc”) 
In addition, relatively high critical ratios were obtained for the “K” 
Scale and the Hypomania Scale. 


TABLE II 


CRITICAL RATIOS OBTAINED WHEN MEAN SCORES ON MMPI 
FOR EACH GROUP WERE COMPARED 





a aunt | C. Critical Ratio 
A. Critical Ratio |  B. Critical Ratio  cstteeadbistiaealiin 


Scales of| Offenders-Matched | Offenders-Random 


MMPI |(Raw Scores for 5K 


(Corrected Raw Scores) (Corrected Raw Scores) | Scales) 


> 4.09 
2.76 
4.90 
39 
2.99 
1.21 
7.75 
50 
6.28 _ 
7.38 6.28 
4.80 5.01 5.88 
1.67 2.82 3.80 


3.33 


(c) Table I reveals that the offenders have lower mean “L” and “K” 
scores than the non-offenders. The offenders have a lower mean “Mf” 
score than the random controls. In the case of all other scales the of- 
fenders have higher scores than the non-offenders. Schmidt has reported 
on a military study in which he found that the MMPI distinguished 
“graphically and with statistical significance between normal soldiers 
and those diagnosed as constitutional psychopaths; mild or severe neuro- 
sis; and psychosis,” and differentiated between major clinical groups (8). 

(d) It was noted that offenders could be classified according to their 
MMPI profiles in two main categories. (i) The first consisted of those 
individuals with combinations of high Psychopathic Deviate and high 
Hypomania scale scores or remarkably high Psychopathic Deviate scale 
scores alone. The criteria chosen by inspection as critical scores for this 
category were, first, combinations of Psychopathic Deviate scale scores 
of 64 or more, and Hypomania scale scores of 70 or more; and, second, 
Psychopathic Deviate scale scores of 69 or more. Forty-eight per cent of 
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the offenders could be classified in this category. (ii) The second category 
consisted of individuals with unusually high Schizophrenia scale scores, 
An additional 20 per cent of the offenders obtained scores of 74 or more, 

(e) A total of 68 per cent of the offender group could be classified 
in the two categories listed above. When the criteria were applied to 
the combined control groups the following results were obtained: (i) 
Five out of the 125 cases had combinations of Psychopathic Deviate 
scale scores of 64 or more and Hypomania scale scores of 70 or more 
or single Psychopathic Deviate scale scores of 69 or more (4 per cent). 
(ii) One case out of the 125 cases obtained a Schizophrenia scale score 
of 74 or more (0.8 per cent). 

(f) Thus, 5 per cent of the normals, as compared with 68 per cent of 
the offenders, could be classified in the two categories noted. 

(g) It is noteworthy that the normals in this study scored higher 
than the MMPI authors’ normals on Psychopathic Deviate and Hypo- 
mania scale scores, but the offenders in general scored much higher than 
the non-offenders on both scales. 

(h) The “K” factor is intended by the MMPI authors to accentuate 
the discriminative power of the inventory on five scales. It will be noted 
from Table II that higher critical ratios were obtained for four of the 
“K” scales when only raw scores were used. The “K” factor did not 
operate in this study as the authors of the inventory would appear to 
expect that it should operate, except in the case of one scale, Psychas- 
thenia. Rubin reported similar results in a study of psychiatric patients 
in a Veterans Hospital (7). 

(i) Variations noted by inspection of the MMPI authors’ data and 
the scores of normals in this study prompted a comparison of random 
control group data with the authors’ data. Again the critical ratio method 
was used. Ratios obtained in each scale using corrected raw scores 
follow: 

Hs - 1.09 Pd - 3.04 Pt - .18 
D - 1.26 Mf - 2.45 Sc - .69 
Hy - 1.05 Pa - 1.76 Ma - 8.48 

(j) One hundred and twenty-three items of the MMPI were con- 
sidered to be highly discriminative on the basis of an analysis conducted 
by the Lawshe Nomograph technique (5). 


PERSONAL INVENTORY B 

This inventory was not examined as a separate measure. Twelve items 
from the inventory proved highly discriminative. 
ATTITUDE TOWARD TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 


Scores obtained by all three groups of subjects on Form A of the 
attitude scale were treated statistically. In addition, the individual items 
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of both forms were analysed as part of the longer item analysis. Since 
the two forms are stated to be comparable, means and standard devi- 
ations were not calculated for Form B. 

Data on Form A are presented below: 


Offenders Matched Controls Random Controls 
Mean Score 5.6 5.5 5.6 
S.D. 2.47 1.97 2.38 


The interpretations of the mean scores 5.5 and 5.6 are “neutral or 
doubtful.” In other words, a noticeable differentiation was not produced 
by the attitude scales. None of the individual items proved to be dis- 
criminative. 


BIOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. Biographical and Physiological Factors 


(a) CRIME IN THE FAMILY. Twelve per cent of the offenders and 8 
per cent and 0 per cent of the controls came from families where a mem- 
ber had been to jail. This factor does not appear significant insofar as 
this study is concerned. 

(b) INTELLIGENCE. The mean “M” score of offenders was 144.0 and 
the range of scores was 110 to 172. Comparable figures for the random 
control group were 151.2 and 107 to 193. Comparing the differences 
between means by the critical ratio method yielded a ratio of 2.25. The 
mean scores reported above are all interpreted as “average.” 

(c) ace. (i) In general, the offenders were younger than the controls. 
The mean age of the offenders was 22.64 compared with the mean age of 
the random controls of 28.96. (ii) The range of ages for offenders was 17 
to 37 and, for the controls, 18 to 46. Thirty-eight per cent of the offenders 
were 20 years of age or younger and only 6.6 per cent of the controls 
could be classified in that category. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION. Questions were asked concerning the subject's own 
assessment of his general health. Twenty-two per cent of the offenders, 
compared with 8 per cent and 4 per cent of the two control groups, reported 
that they were often sick as children. Similarly, in relation to their pre- 
sent health the offenders reported a higher incidence of tiring easily, 
sleeping poorly, and having “trouble” with their “nerves.” 


2. Social Factors 
(a) THE HOME. (i) Fifty-eight per cent of the offenders compared 
with 44 per cent and 50.6 per cent of the controls came from families 
with more than five children. Thirteen per cent of the offenders were 
either “only” children or the youngest in the family, as compared with 
40 per cent and 24 per cent of the controls. (ii) The offenders tended 
to show a more marked preference for one or the other parent. Fifty 
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per cent of the offenders reported a preference for one parent whereas 
only 22 per cent of the controls reported such preferences. (iii) It is 
significant that 28 per cent of the offenders considered discipline in their 
families was not strict enough, whereas only 7 per cent and 1.3 per cent 
of the controls were of that opinion. The survey failed to reveal, how- 
ever, any noteworthy difference in the nature of the discipline in the 
homes under comparison. (iv) Similarly there was not much difference 
between the groups in respect of whether their own parents raised them 
or not. Fourteen per cent of the offenders, 12 per cent and 6.2 per cent 
of the controls, were raised by step-parents, foster parents or by others 
(including institutions). (v) The fathers’ income was chosen as a mea- 
sure of the economic security associated with the subjects’ homes. No 
significant differences were discovered between the offenders and non- 
offenders in this regard. The same situation prevailed in connection with 
the factor of home ownership. (vi) Separation for long periods (24 per 
cent and 15 per cent) and frequent quarrels (22 per cent and 11 per 
cent) among the subjects’ parents were more common in the case of the 
offenders than the controls. Similarly offenders reported that they 
quarreled with other children in the family more than did the controls 
(28 per cent and 17 per cent, respectively). 

(b) Marita status. Seventy-eight per cent of the offenders were 
single. Of the married 22 per cent, two were separated and one had a 
common-law wife. When these figures were compared with those for the 
random controls, the situation was reversed (24 per cent single, 74.6 
per cent married, with one separation recorded ). 

(c) RURAL-URBAN BACKGROUND. Very similar percentages of each group 
of subjects could be classified according to whether they had been 
raised chiefly on a farm or in a village, in a town, or in a city. 

(d) RELIGION. Two subjects in each group made no claim to a re- 
ligious affiliation. The distributions of subjects, according to affiliations, 
were similar and not of any apparent significance. Sixteen per cent of 
the offenders stated that they never attend church as compared with 
12 per cent and 6.6 per cent of the controls. Similarly fewer offenders 
attend church regularly (8 per cent) than non-offenders (10 per cent 
and 20 per cent). This factor, however, does not appear to be generally 
significant on the basis of the percentages obtained. 

(e) EpucaTION. (i) When the offenders and the random controls 
were compared on this factor, means of 8.7 and 9.2, respectively, were 
obtained. The difference between the means was examined by the criti- 
cal ratio technique and a ratio of 2.5 was obtained. (ii) Thirty per cent 
of the offenders were retarded (so classified if a subject repeated more 


than one grade) as compared with 12 per cent and 4.9 per cent of the 
controls. 
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3. Personal Adjustment 


(a) SCHOOL HIsTORY. (i) Sixty per cent of the offenders stated they 
liked school as compared with 84 per cent and 86.6 per cent of the con- 
trols. Thirty-four per cent of the offenders felt they were able to deceive 
their teachers easily, compared with 16 per cent and 10.6 per cent of 
the controls. On the other hand, offenders were not expelled or sus- 
pended, according to their statements, to a greater extent than the non- 
offenders. It was not possible to distinguish between the groups on the 
basis of the incidence of truancy. Offenders and controls, with few 
exceptions, said they liked their teachers and they believed the teachers 
liked them. (ii) Sixteen per cent of the offenders reported that they were 
late for school more than the majority of the pupils, compared with 
the figure 4 per cent for both control groups. (iii) The factor of gang 
activity during school years, as defined here, failed to provide any signi- 
ficant differentiation. Probably the criterion was at fault. 

(b) occupaTioNaL History. (i) The offenders reported numerous job 
changes to a greater extent than the non-offenders (40 per cent com- 
pared with 14 per cent and 10.6 per cent). Also, the offenders quit their 
jobs over disagreements, for no particular reason, or because they were 
fired, considerably more often than the controls (26 per cent, 6 per cent 
and 18 per cent). (ii) There was no significant difference between the 
groups, however, in their reported attitude toward their work. 

(c) FEELINGS OF INSECURITY. (i) One factor which produced a notice- 
able differentiation was whether the subject thought he was wanted as 
a child. Sixty-eight per cent of the offenders reported they believed their 
parents were glad when they were born, as compared with 90 per cent of 
the controls. (ii) Another factor, which is probably classifiable under 
this general heading, is the extent to which the subjects were exposed 
to teasing. Thirty-four per cent of the offenders, compared with 16 per 
cent and 12 per cent of the controls, reported they were teased a great 
deal as children. (iii) Forty per cent of the offenders stated they wanted 
many things as children, which their families could not buy. The con- 
trols reported this situation to a lesser extent, 26 per cent and 22 per 
cent. Similarly, the offenders felt their friends were better off than they 
(28 per cent, 8 per cent and 17 per cent). Thirty eight per cent of the 
offenders, 10 per cent and 4 per cent of the controls, felt they were less 
well dressed than most pupils at school. There was very little difference 
between the groups in respect of whether they thought they had more or 
fewer friends than most pupils at school. 

(d) Hosptes. Forty-two per cent of the offenders reported they had 
no hobby or favourite spare time activity as compared with 12 per cent 
and 6.6 per cent of the controls. The offenders, as a group, appear to 
read less than the controls. 
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(e€) sExuaL activity. (i) The offenders reported that they started 
to “go out with girls” somewhat earlier than the controls. Sixteen years 
and under marks that point of development for the great majority (76 
per cent), whereas 54.6 per cent is a comparable figure for the random 
controls. (ii) Similarly, the offenders reported earlier sexual experiences 
than the controls. (iii) Fifty-two per cent of the offenders were classi- 
fied as “promiscuous,” compared with 22 per cent and 36 per cent of the 
two control groups. 

(f) CIVILIAN OFFENCES. (i) Twenty-six per cent of the offenders re- 
ported 1 civil arrest, 18 per cent reported 2 to 5, 2 per cent reported 6 
to 8, and 2 per cent reported 9 or more. Only 52 per cent had no pre- 
vious criminal record. Eight per cent of the matched controls had 1 
civil arrest, 8 per cent admitted 2 to 5, and 84 per cent had no criminal 
record. Percentages for the random controls are similar to the matched 
group data. (ii) Two of the offenders were the only subjects to report 
reform school records. 

(g) NATURE OF MILITARY OFFENCES. (i) Sixty-two per cent of the of- 
fenders were sentenced to detention for being AWL. Other offences con- 
stituted insubordination and trouble associated directly or indirectly 
with excessive drinking. Thirty-four per cent of the offenders were 
recidivists, one of whom reported he had been in detention or field 
punishment thirteen times over a considerable period of service. (ii) 
Reasons for the offences, as reported by the subjects, were: drinking 
(28 per cent), “fed up” (20 per cent), “not sure” or “no reason” (22 per 
cent), and several others such as broken promises regarding leave, and 
the like, “wanted my discharge,” and carelessness.” (iii) Forty-eight per 
cent of the offenders came from training schools, 26 per cent from regi- 
ments, and 26 per cent from service units. Eighteen per cent were em- 
ployed at what would appear to have been productive work; 32 per 
cent said they were doing fatigues; 46 per cent were on training, and 
the remaining 4 per cent were in hospital or awaiting disposal. (iv) 
Fourteen per cent of the offenders stated that they did not get along 
well in their units. The same number felt that someone in the unit “had 
it in” for them. Forty per cent were either not sure or believed that the 
punishment would not keep them out of trouble in future. 

(h) prinkinc HasiTs. Ninety-eight per cent of the offenders stated 
that they drank beer, hard liquor, or both, compared with 90 per cent 
and 86.6 per cent of the controls. The offenders engaged in heavy drink- 
ing far more than the controls. For example, 40 per cent stated that 
they became drunk once every few months, or more, compared with 
12 per cent and 3.9 per cent of the controls. 

(i) RACIAL AND REGIONAL ORIGIN. (i) There were no significant dif- 
ferences in respect of racial origin. (ii) Regional representation in both 
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the offender and non-offender groups was what could have been antici- 
pated on the basis of the distribution of the army population, and the 
method of sampling. 


4. Item Analysis Results 


Sixteen items from the Biographical Questionnaire were found to be 
highly discriminative. In addition, it is believed that a further nineteen 
items would prove to be discriminative if their original wording was 
improved. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. An item analysis of the inventories and the questionnaire used 
in this study produced 151 items which are highly discriminative and 
19 promising items. These items are considered sufficiently discriminative 
to use in experimental form with fresh samples of subjects for validation 
purposes. 

2. The MMPI distinguishes between offenders and non-offenders to 
a statistically significant degree (critical ratios of 3 or more) on 7 scores 
or scales and approaches that degree of significance on 2 other scales. 
With the exception of the validating scores the offender scores are con- 
siderably higher than the non-offender scores on the MMPI scales. 

3. It is possible to classify the individual offender profiles into two 
categories: (a) Combinations of high Psychopathic Deviate and high 
Hypomania scale scores or unusually high Psychopathic Deviate scale 
scores considered separately; (b) Unusually high Schizophrenia scale 
scores. 

4. The above categories would account for 68 per cent of the of- 
fenders. If the same criteria were applied to combined control groups, 
5 per cent of the normals would be identified. It is not possible to say 
how many of these normals might later have become offenders. 

5. On the basis of the random sample in this study it would appear 
that there is a distinct normal Canadian soldier MMPI profile which 
differs significantly on three MMPI scales from the authors’ norms. Two 
other possibilities are apparent: (a) The authors’ norms, which were 
established with a regional sample from Minnesota, may not be applic- 
able to other populations. (b) The random sample of this study may 
not be representative of the normal Canadian soldier population. 

6. Addition of the “K” factor made the distinction between offenders 
and non-offenders less clear on four of the five “K” scales. 

. The MMPI results suggest that there is a high degree of relation- 
ship between personality deviations, as measured by the MMPI, and 
military offences. The high incidence among offenders of such military 
offences as absence without leave, drunkenness, and insubordination, and 
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other biographical data summarized in the next paragraph, tend to sup- 
port that hypothesis. 

8. The Biographical Questionnaire and Personal Inventory “B” results 
suggest that certain other factors are significantly associated with 
military misconduct. These factors are: age, functional health com- 
plaints, unhappy or inadequate home backgrounds, marital status, re- 
tarded progress in school, habitual tardiness at school, frequent job 
changes, feelings of inferiority or insecurity as children, absence of 
well-defined hobbies, sexual promiscuity, civilian offences, and excessive 
drinking. 

9. It was possible in this study to distinguish clearly between the 
majority of offenders, as a group, and non-offenders, as a group, using 
psychological inventories and questionnaires, after offences had been 
committed. If selection methods are to be improved, however, it is 
obvious that a technique is required which would make it possible to 
identify those persons who are likely to become offenders before they 
commit offences. It would appear probable on the basis of this study 
that early identification of the majority of individuals who are likely to 
become offenders can be made. Thorough validation of the results is 
required, however, before any selection technique based on those results 


can be introduced. 
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PSYCHOPATHIA HOMOSEXUALIS 


JOHN K. McCREARY 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


Tue general population has lately been made homogamy-conscious, on 
a scale which is, perhaps, much wider than has ever before occurred. 
While the report of Kinsey and his associates‘ may have been mis- 
interpreted by some, it has in general “brought home” to educators and 
to the entire citizenry the incidence of homosexuality, all the way from 
the tendency of like to mate with like, to childish curiosity concerning 
those of the same sex. The question is being asked, particularly by 
parents: is this condition due to constitutional germinal tendencies in 
the organism, or to environmental determinants, or to both? Biologists 
and psychologists are being solicited to provide an answer, or at least, 
some answers. Concurrently, the public has become well acquainted 
with the “jargon” of psychology as purveyed through popular publica- 
tions, and particularly with the jargon of psychoanalysis. And, in its 
newly acquired and sometimes childishly utilized repertoire of terms 
and concepts to describe human behaviour, it experiences considerable 
difficulty in expressing the nature of homosexuality. Is this type of ex- 
perience a continuation of the “Oedipus complex,” involving fixation to 
the parent of the same sex? Is it the expression of an “inferiority com- 
plex,” due to failure to secure a member of the other sex as mate? Is it 
a “regression” to an earlier and easier form of adjustment, involving 
slightly more socialized forms of auto-eroticism? Or is it something else? 
Our discussion may best begin in the light of the above comments, 
that is, “where the public is.” It is in a situation whereby it knows, as a 
result of skilled investigation, that homosexuality is a not infrequent 
practice; and it is in the problematic position of attempting interpretations 
based on mainly psychoanalytic concepts. With these facts in mind we 
would seek first to grasp the general character of sex-experience. 


THe NATURE OF SEXUALITY 


It is recognized, both in the psychoanalytic and in the more “con- 
ventional” approaches to child study, that the sexual life of the child 
differs considerably from that of the adult. At the beginning the child’s 
sexual experiences are, naturally, comparatively mild; at most, they are 
“autoerotic”—satisfactions are centred in the child’s body, in a general- 
ized way, but are derived especially from stimulation, at first through 
chance, of the erogenous zones. On Freudian theory, there is, between 

1A, C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). 
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infancy and puberty, a period of sexual latency;? sex desires are ex- 
pressed through socially acceptable forms or conventions with individuals 
of the child’s own age and sex. When the years of adolescence are 
reached, sex tendencies rise to a more dominant position in the life of 
the individual and are normally expressed toward those of the other 
sex. Where normal development does not occur, one of a variety of 
possibilities may be realized, or several objects may have sexual appeal. 
In such circumstances a not uncommon occurrence is that of homo- 
sexuality, an object like the self, or the individual’s own body, on which 
canalization of sexual “libido” has been experienced, being discovered 
in the environment. It is possible, perhaps, that homosexuality may be 
a phase of normal development, “forming an easy, or at least a con- 
venient, transition from autoerotic practices, which require only the self, 
to genuine heterosexuality, which requires a person of the opposite sex.”* 
All normal sexual experience is more or less tinged with the “abnormal,” 
as the individual progressively adjusts at successive levels of physiological 
and psychological development. A schoolgirl may become so occupied 
with her “crushes” with those of her own sex as to fail to make the 
transition to loving a male; a boy, unrequited in his initial ventures in 
heterosexual love, may revert to an all-inclusive satisfaction with the 
members of his own sex.* It is quite possible, then, that erotic relation- 
ship with an individual of one’s own sex may develop to an abnormal 
extent, out of what was, initially, a normal situation. Failure in one 
aspect of normal development may lead the individual not to dare to use 
his genitals in heterosexual relations when he reaches maturity since 
he has become “conditioned” to failure and fears its recurrence; hence, 
in his attempt to obtain and give love in his own unique way, he may 
become homosexual.* 

It would seem, then, that homosexual “deviation” is a coping mecha- 
nism, utilized either submissively or in attempts toward dominance. While 
homosexuals frequently do have bodily characteristics of the opposite 
sex, leading untutored people to suppose that homogamy is a product of 
biological determination, there are abundant data to indicate multi-causal 
factors. Even the cultural definition of a definite biological trait will create 
the importance or unimportance of this biological fact and become a 
psychological determiner of personality in its sexual expression. The 

2This phenomenon is due to cultural pressures; it has no discoverable physi- 
ological basis. Cf. R. W. White, The Abnormal Personality (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1948), 121. 

8E. Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies (New York: Appleton Century Co., 1955), 
390. 

sIbid., 391. 

5A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittelmann, Principles of Abnormal Psychology (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941), 195. 
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fact that an individual may have superficial feminine body characteristics, 
if emphasized by the given culture, may lead to conforming behaviour, so 
that a man who “looks like” a woman will, like a woman, “submit” to a 
man or even seek to secure the sexual attention of a man. We cannot 
deny, of course, that the problem of homosexual impulses is complex 
and is associated with the functions of the organism as a whole. Some- 
times, for example, impotence in the marriage relation will lead the 
husband to become homosexual; the intermeshing of biological (en- 
docrine) factors and psychological (inferiority) factors is, apparently, 
invariably the case.’ Modern medicine provides physiological (hormone) 


aids together with psychotherapy, the latter including even an improved 
moral outlook. 


Failure to make normal development in one’s sex life often reflects 
fear of the other sex. Society demands a certain degree of control and 
restraint of sex impulses, which, combined with economic factors and 
religious ideas, provides a basis for fear. This leads to anxiety symptoms. 
Not infrequently frigidity results, a condition apparently physiological 
but, actually, psychologically induced. Such frigidity would appear to 
be of higher incidence in the population than the normal curve (as, say, 
in intelligence) would indicate.’ Often, too, such fear is associated with 
the increase of venereal disease, knowledge of which has been widely 
publicized in recent years. Again, we are not denying that in the case 
of frigidity, congenital factors may exist; physiological development of 
sexual organs and muscle reflexes is essential for adequate development 
of amorous desire. In this light, homosexuality would be amorous desire 
directed to a person of the same sex. Now we have said that, during the 
latency period, homosexuality may be regarded as a stage of normal 
development; “frigidity” exists, with respect to the other sex, during the 
pre-puberal period. Strictly speaking, it seems that the word homo- 
sexual should be applied only to those practices in which the sex pro- 
cesses are definitely stimulated.* 


It is clear from the foregoing discussion that while normal sexual 
behaviour involves having sexual and social attraction for the opposite 
sex (heterosexuality), there is the possibility of abnormal sex experience 
where a person may be attracted toward another person of the same 
sex (homosexuality). The latter type of individual is called an “invert,” 
or sometimes “pervert,” but this word is falling into disuse because of 
its moral aura. (There are moral implications in homosexuality but the 


®[bid., 431. 

‘John J. B. Morgan and George D. Lovell, The Psychology of Abnormal People 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948), 588. 

8Roy M. Dorcus and G. Wilson Shaffer, Textbook of Abnormal Psychology 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1945), 194. 
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problem is primarily a psychological one and should be so approached.) 
Still, the distinction “homosexual-heterosexual,” fails to indicate the 
actual state of affairs in sexual practice. There are degrees, or “amounts,” 
of sexuality, in one direction or the other. It may be possible to desig- 
nate, broadly, four “types” of sexuality, which, however, are not dis- 
continuous with each other, so far as the evidence enables us to see. 
First, there are individuals whose sex tendencies are always homosexual, 
regardless of opportunities for heterosexual relations; second, there are 
individuals who at one time prefer heterosexual relations and at an- 
other time homosexual relations, where conditions provide opportunities 
for both kinds of relations; third, there are individuals who engage only 
in heterosexual relations when opportunities are present for both hetero- 
sexual and homosexual relations, but who engage in homosexual ac- 
tivities when opportunities are not present for heterosexual relations; 
and fourth, there are individuals who engage only in heterosexual 
activities under all conditions, so that if opportunity is not present for 
heterosexuality they abstain completely." Thorpe and Katz find it 
possible, on the basis of clinical data drawn from prisons and the armed 
services, to assert that “there is considerable evidence that most persons 
would fall in the third category.”’® It would seem that Kinsey and his 
co-workers, too, have taken the view that individuals cannot be “split 
out” into two sex types, heterosexual and homosexual. They report: 

The histories that have been available in the present study make it apparent that 
the heterosexuality or homosexuality of many individuals is not an all-or-none 
proposition. It is true that there are persons in the population whose histories are 
exclusively heterosexual, both in regard to their overt experience and in regard to 
their psychic reactions. And there are individuals in the population whose histories 
are exclusively homosexual, both in experience and psychic reaction. But the record 
also shows that there is a considerable portion of the population whose members 
have combined within their individual histories, both homosexual and heterosexual 
experience and/or psychic responses. There are some whose heterosexual experiences 
predominate, there are some whose homosexual experiences predominate, there are 
some who have quite equal amounts of both types of experience." 


It would seem, then, that the nature of sexuality is not amenable to 
sharp distinctions. A heterosexual-homosexual rating scale, worked out 
by Kinsey and his collaborators, resulted in the following classifications: 

0. Exclusively heterosexual with no homosexual 

1. Predominantly heterosexual, only incidentally homosexual 

2. Predominantly heterosexual but more than incidentally homo- 

sexual 

*Louis P. Thorpe and Barney Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1948), 311-12. 

10 bid. 


11Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 638-9; 
quoted by Thorpe and Katz, ibid. 
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. Equally heterosexual and homosexual 

. Predominantly homosexual, but more than incidentally hetero- 
sexual 

. Predominantly homosexual, but incidentally heterosexual 

. Exclusively homosexual’? 


With the warning against exclusivistic interpretations which such a 
scale provides, as based on accumulated data, we may proceed to con- 
sider abnormal sex behaviour. 


Sex DEVIANTS 


It is probable that, in the main, three types of homosexuality are to 
be found. First, there are active homosexuals; these play the male role 
in the relationship, whether they are male or female. Second, there are 
passive homosexuals; these play the female role in the relationship, 
whether they are male or female. And third, there is the mixed type; 
these take the active role at one time and the passive role at another. 
Evidently the last type is found in greater number.'* 

As we seek the symptomatology of homosexuals, it would appear — 
that no common physical traits are found to cover all cases. The data 
are highly inconclusive. Some investigators believe that a high-pitched 
voice, well-developed breasts, feminine distribution of body hair, and 
so on, occur more frequently in male homosexuals than in those who are 
not; and that a masculine build, a low-pitched voice, male distribution 
of body hair, and so on, occur more frequently in female homosexuals 
than in those who are not. It can be shown that in fact these character- 
istics occur with at least almost as great frequency in non-homosexuals; 
there is little basis for generalization. The work of Terman and Miles 
on physical traits of passive male homosexuals gave evidence of the 
presence, in society, of two types: the small, slender, rather delicate 
type; and, the large, obese, “voluptuous” type. They found, too, that 
on many of the subjects, hair was sparse on body and legs, and beard 
growth was light. The genitals of such persons were in no way defective. 
Thorpe and Katz point out, however, that since only twenty-four sub- 
jects were used, the data are inconclusive.'* 

Further, in connection with physical traits, Rosanoff derives evidence 
from his data that homosexuals are marked, in conversation, by formal- 
ism and reserve, and that their speech tends to be effeminate.’® The 

12Tbid. 

18Thore and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 313. 

4] bid., 313. 


5A. J. Rosanoff, Manual of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1938), 158. 
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above-mentioned studies of Terman and Miles indicate, too, that the 
interests, attitudes, and characteristic thought patterns of passive male 
homosexuals are markedly feminine.’"* The psychoanalytic school, 
represented by Bleuler and Brill, emphasizes female tendencies in male 
homosexuals, with respect to thought patterns, aesthetic taste expressed 
in apparel, and manner of walking, the last tending to be “mincing.”"” 
It is not settled at present, however, that all or even most homosexuals 
are possessed of these traits. The conservative judgment of Thorpe and 
Katz is that a small percentage of homosexuals wear clothes character- 
istic of the opposite sex (transvestitism). Most of these individuals not 
only dress in a manner typical of the opposite sex, but tend to assume 
the general characteristics of that sex. Such individuals have always been 
dissatisfied with themselves and have often wished to be members of 
the opposite sex.'® It is obvious that, if this statement is correct, the 
kind of behaviour indicated would be as adequately interpreted on 
the (Adlerian) hypothesis of compensation for inferiority feelings, as on 
the hypothesis of inherited physical traits. 

Etiological factors in homosexuality are by no means simple; they 
are complex and, in many cases, exceedingly obscure. Multi-causality 
would seem to be the rule in most instances, with perhaps a dominant 
cause. Prevailing theories incline towards one, or a combination, of the 
following explanations: (1) it is an inborn, hereditary inclination; (2) it 
is the result of “unsatisfactory” adjustment, especially in the early 
years (though the effects of this may not manifest themselves until 
maturity) so that “faulty” conditioning has occurred; and (3) it is caused 
by a state of imbalance in sex-hormone distribution. We may note, 
respectively, the arguments for these points of view. As to the first, 
the point is made that homosexuals are exposed to the same environ- 
ment as those who develop no such tendencies; the fact that they do 
not become heterosexual indicates the presence of some native factor 
or factors which determines deviant behaviour. Clearly, the objection 
may be made here that the environment is never “the same” for any 
two individuals. While a fair case can be made for the inheritance of 
more or less adequate adjustment capacities, determined by gene pattern 
and mediated through bodily systems, the trouble with the argument 
is that the biological potential (“heredity”) is not known except through 
its liberation by means of specific environmental forces. Thus, “what 


18],, M. Terman and C. C. Miles, Sex and Personality (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936), 282. 

17E, Bleuler and A. A. Brill, Textbook of Psychiatry (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934), 573. 

18Thorpe and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 314. 
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is liberated is as much a function of the environing pressures as it is of 
the latent . . . dispositions.”*® 

As to the second argument, environmental presses and conditioning 
stimuli are said to lead to homosexuality. Thus a child’s antagonism 
towards a parent of the opposite sex, or a parent’s treatment of a male 
child as a girl or vice versa, may prove to be causal in the development 
of homosexual deviance. Culling the clinical data we find multi- 
causality abundantly revealed. As indicated above, accidental pleasur- 
able contact with the bodies of others (as when children of the same 
sex sleep together), may lead to homosexual practices in childhood. In 
many finishing schools, boarding schools, military schools, and cor- 
rectional institutions children are thrown into close contact with other 
children of the same sex and this may promote “deviant” practices. Not 
infrequently an unsympathetic, autocratic, and occasionally cruel parent 
will arouse antagonism in the child, leading to feelings of fear or dis- 
like towards those of the opposite sex. Should this be combined with 
the development of faulty social relationships, where a boy, for example, 
may be rebuffed or made to feel inferior in some way in his initial 
contact with a girl, homosexual outlets may be found a convenient 
retreat. Part of this constellation, too, is the possibility of unsatisfactory 
relationships between parents which helps create aversion in the child 
for heterosexual experience. Moreover, should there be incorrect notions 
in the minds of parents, teachers, and other adults, on the subject of sex, 
notions which are imparted to the child, he may shrink from contact 
with the other sex. Emotionalizing the facts of venereal disease and 
pregnancy may evoke disgust in the developing individual. Clinical 
findings indicate, then, that one or a combination of such etiological 
elements may account largely for a given case of sex variance. 

Perhaps our richest source of clinical data on sex deviation is that 
of Henry, who well stated his discoveries as follows: 

The sex variant is a person who has failed to achieve and maintain adult hetero- 
sexual modes of sexual expression and who has resorted to other modes of sexual 
expression. 

The sex variant seems to be in part a by-product of civilization. In our present 
civilization he is an expression of his inability to meet the responsibility of establish- 
ing and maintaining a home which involves the rearing of children. The manifold 
demand made upon parents as a result of our high standards of living often dis- 
courage heterosexual adjustment and foster substitutive sexual activity. 

The sex variant may remain at an immature level of sexual adjustment because 
of (a) constitutional deficiencies, (b) the influence of family patterns of sexual 


adjustment, or (c) lack of opportunities for psychosexual development. 
Constitutional deficiencies are structural, physiological, and psychological. Struc- 


19G, Murphy, Personality; A Biosocial Approach (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947), 121. 
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tural deficiencies are the least evident; the psychological are more readily demon- 
strated.?° 

Henry’s data, as a whole, provide evidence in support of the view 
that homosexual deviations are due primarily to stresses in the indi- 
vidual’s environmental milieu, and in most cases those of his early home 
life. 

On the whole, the work of Kinsey and his colleagues tends also to 
discount inherited factors and to emphasize environmental determinants 
in the development of homosexuality. In some cultures the practice is 
not as taboo as in our own and is more prevalent, suggesting a basic 
capacity and tendency to respond in an erotic manner to more than one 
main stimulus-pattern. Thus the range of responses, noted above in 
Kinsey's report, from extreme heterosexuality to extreme homosexuality, 
would represent learned behaviour, on the environmentalist hypothesis. 
This view insists, at least, that the impact of the mores of a given culture 
be thoroughly taken into account before the hereditarian view that the 
homosexual pattern is innately fixed is accepted; even if the latter possi- 
bility were the case, it is suggested, on this position, that more or less 
modification occurs throughout the individual's life.*' 

Those who take the psychoanalytic view of deviant behaviour also 
stress environmental factors. Freud, for example, followed by Fenichel, 
has emphasized the “castration complex,” occurring at an early age in 
the individual’s development. It is thought that-fear of losing the genital 
organ is adequate psychological ground for withdrawal from normal 
sexual relationships with the other sex. (This argument, if it is con- 
vincing at all, would apply only, of course, to the male homosexual.) 
Psychoanalysis finds the “Oedipus complex” another source of homo- 
sexual behaviour. “Fixation” on the mother, emotionally, if never ade- 
quately severed, may result in the individual's behaving, at maturity, as 
does the female, that is he will seek men as objects of emotional and 
physical satisfaction. Interestingly enough, psychoanalysts also argue 
that should “fixation” or “canalization” upon the father occur instead, 
this may result in later attachment to those who resemble the father. 
Thorpe and Katz remark that “in still other instances a cruel and severe 
father may have caused the individual to feel hateful and resentful 
toward him,” so that “this hostility is repressed because of guilt feelings, 
and the boy thus tends to show love for persons like his father.”** A 
critic of the psychoanalytic view might interject, at this point, impatient 
with such (at least seemingly) contradictory causation for the same 


20G. W. Henry, Sex Variants: A Study of Homosexual Patterns (New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Department of Harper and Brothers, 1941), 
II, 1023; quoted by Thorpe and Katz in The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 315. 

2!Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 559-60. 
22Thorpe and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 316. 
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result, that, on almost any grounds, psychoanalysis can (or claims to) 
explain anything. Love for the mother, or hatred of the mother and 
attachment to the father, may result in homosexuality; and hatred of 
the father may bring the same result. Is this carrying complexity and 
multi-causality too far? Such a question may well be asked. In the 
case of the psychology of homosexuality in women, the same problems 
may be mentioned. The little girl comes to meet a situation which is 
similar to that which the boy faces, though it is, perhaps, more complex 
and less dramatic, as far (apparently) as Freud could discover. A sig- 
nificant quotation from that psychologist convinces the writer, however, 
that we must on the whole give full credit to Freud for his effort to 
extort from experience an adequate theory of sexual motivation, whose 
writings too are marked by tentativeness and hesitance at every point. 
He says: “One gets the impression that the simple Oedipus complex 
is by no means” the “commonest form” of bi-sexuality, “but rather 
represents a simplification or schematization which is, to be sure, often 
enough adequate for practical purposes. .. . / A boy has not merely an 
ambivalent attitude towards his father and an affectionate object- 
relation towards his mother, but at the same time he also behaves like 
a girl and displays an affectionate feminine attitude to his father and a 
corresponding hostility and jealousy towards his mother. It is this com- 
plicating element introduced by bi-sexuality that makes it so difficult 
to obtain a clear view of the facts.”** 

Unreserved acceptance of the statement of one of Freud's followers, 
Fenichel, that the sight of the male genital organ induces fear in the 
female at an early age. is hardly to be granted, in accounting for 
female homosexuality. It is made out that the female, through such 
experience, seeks to escape “attack” so that she later avoids involvement 
with men. In Fenichel's theory also, there would be cases where the mother 
was cruel to the little girl, leading to repressed hostility and consequent 
guilt feelings which also can eventuate in a negative relationship with 
men and a positive affection for persons resembling the mother, that is, 
females. Fenichel believes that homosexuality in the male or female 
is the result of defence mechanisms developed in reaction to and in 
repression of the Oedipus complex and the castration complex.** 

So far, then, as homosexuality is viewed as being due to environ- 
mental presses and conditioning factors, it appears as a coping mecha- 
nism whereby the individual seeks to adjust to what, at least to him, 
seem to be serious problems in his life situation. (This statement 
assumes awareness of the problems, but on psychoanalytic theory they 
would be mainly unconscious.) In any case, there is a distinct threat to 


23Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth Press, 1927), 42-3. 
240. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1945), passim. 
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his ego; not wishing to run the chance of defeat, fearing failure at every 
turn—in securing and satisfying a mate, in functioning adequately as a 
parent, and so on—he turns to a non-competitive, or at least relatively 
non-competitive field, the world of his own kind. However he may 
rationalize his behaviour, the practice of homosexuality shields him 
against the overwhelming challenge of normal adjustment and helps 
him to “maintain insulation against frustration of his sense of personal 
worth.”*> He may even seek to prove to himself and others that he 
belongs to a superior group, those who live on a higher and more com- 
prehensive and inclusive plane; not infrequently great persons of the 
past and/or present are cited in support of this view, for example, Plato, 
Proust, Gide, and the like. Sometimes, though rarely, he will admit 
incompetence or inadequacy for normal living. 

The third kind of etiological factor that has been seriously enter- 
tained by contemporary investigators, which is thought to cause homo- 
sexual behaviour, is sex-hormone imbalance. There is biological evidence 
of bi-sexuality in all individuals, some female hormones existing in all 
males and some male hormones existing in all females. The determining 
factor, in producing male or female, is the predominance of male 
hormones in the male and female hormones in the female. That etiological 
theory which would explain homosexuality on the basis of endocrine 
factors, argues that a reversal occurs in homosexuals; in the male there is 
a heavier “deposit” of female hormones and in the female a heavier 
deposit of male hormones than is normally the case.*° Sex attraction, on 
this theory, is due to the character of the hormone content. The reason 
for the attraction of homosexuals to one another is found in the imbalance 
of the hormones. Recent research presents inconclusive data, with various 
studies arriving at differing results.27 As noted above, Kinsey and his 
colleagues doubt the presence of a biological factor in the determination 
of homosexual deviance.** Thorpe and Katz, after a survey of the etio- 
logical evidence, remark: “Further research will-no doubt clarify many 
unknown factors in homosexuality. Present knowledge suggests that a 
number of factors probably operate in the development of this condition. 
There are grounds for believing that in most instances of adult homo- 
sexuality the behavior noted constitutes a mechanism designed to cope 
with a threatening (to the ego) situation. There is also some evidence, 
although not conclusive, that in certain cases endocrine imbalance is an 


> 


etiological factor in homosexual tendencies.”*” 
25Thorpe and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 317. 
26] bid. 
27Miss Madeline Grant, biologist, Sarah Lawrence College, New York (personal 
communication ). 


28Thorpe and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 318. 
2" bid. 
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SociAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


Whatever the conditions may have been at other times and places, 
for example in ancient Greece, the homosexual is not generally socially 
acceptable in contemporary society. Terms of moral disapproval are 
used to describe him in nature and behaviour. In some areas of the 
United States homosexuality is subject to legal punishment and im- 
prisonment. Secretiveness and fear subdue most homosexuals, therefore, 
and blackmail is a constant threat to many of them. Worry, dissatis- 
faction, distrust, and general inferiority feelings are therefore character- 
istic attitudes. Severe emotional conflicts often result, wherein, on the 
one hand, the homosexual drive craves satisfaction, and, on the other, 
the need for social approval is present. The outcome, not infrequently, 
is sadistic behaviour in one direction or another, and in a variety of 
manners; or, there may be neurotic and/or psychotic tendencies such 
as extreme anxiety periods, dissociation almost to the extent of schizoid 
thinking, paranoia, and so on. There is some evidence that homo- 
sexuality is an especially significant cause where schizophrenia occurs.*° 
Drugs and the excessive use of alcohol are external means which the 
homosexual frequently turns to as temporary alleviants of the conflict. 

There are a considerable number of reliable data on the extent of 
male homosexuality, which on the whole indicate that in the United 
States one man in fifty has distinctively homosexual tendencies. Our 
information on female homosexuality is sparse. One report indicates 
that, of the cases studied, over 50 per cent had known intense relations 
of an emotional kind with other women and that 26 per cent (approxi- 
mately) had engaged in actual practice of homosexuality.*' (The former 
percentage would be in keeping, of course, with the tendency of women 
to express themselves more freely, emotionally, towards women, than 
men do towards each other.) 

The now often quoted report of Kinsey’s percentages would indicate 
a somewhat more extensive incidence of homosexuality than we have 
above stated. According to him and his co-workers, some 37 per cent 
of the entire male population of the United States have at some time 
in their lives engaged in homosexual practices. However, only 8 per 
cent of the population have been strictly and exclusively homosexual 
for a period of at least three years; the period of life covered being 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty-five. He and his colleagues found 
that 4 per cent are completely homosexual all through life.*? Rosanoff 
arrived at the estimate of 2 per cent for male homosexuals in the United 
States, but these were not necessarily exclusively such, having simply 


3°Rosanoff, Manual of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, 524-62. 

81K. B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hundred Women (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1929), 277. 

82Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 650-1. 
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marked homosexual tendencies. Thorpe and Katz have warned us, how- 
ever, against supposing that all who are homosexual actually practice 
homosexuality. “Many such persons,” they say, “both male and female, 
either sublimate or repress these desires. By becoming deeply en- 
grossed in their work, in a hobby, or in some special activity, many men 
and women have inhibited their homosexual tendencies and have re- 
directed their energies into more socially approved channels. ** 

Very little, if anything, has been written on the social and ethical 
implications of homosexual deviation. Except for the legal sanctions 
existing in certain states, directed against homosexuality, sanctions 
based on traditional morality, there is little in the literature of the social 
studies that would clarify practice and desirable procedure. That homo- 
sexuality is an influence of some import in various human relations 
besides those called homosexual would seem likely, just as other factors, 
such as membership in fraternal organizations, may be powerful in- 
fluences. The time is ripe, in light of the recent findings discussed in 
this paper, for further scientific and objective treatment of the problem. 


’8Thorpe and Katz, The Psychology of Abnormal Behavior, 319-20. 





ALCOHOLISM AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


DAVID A. STEWART 
University of New Brunswick 


Two main theories as to the cause of alcoholism claim the attention of 
those interested in a problem more neglected but not less important than 
any other in the field of psychotherapy. 

The first theory is that a physiological “X-factor” is the cause of 
alcoholism. Determine what this factor is, take the proper steps to com- 
bat it, as, for example, treatment for the deficiency of vitamins C and 
B, and the problem will be solved physiologically in much the same way 
as diabetes has been controlled. One aspect of this theory is that alcohol- 
ism is caused by a dysfunction of an enzyme system in the liver which, 
if controlled (as the pancreas disorder in diabetes is controlled and 
treated under proper diet) will bring an end to the alcoholic problem, 
or at least arrest it. As to a programme of prevention, the way would 
be indicated by a diagnostic test, determining susceptibility to alcohol. 
From there on, the victim would be on his own, faced with the choice 
to drink or not to drink. 

In fairness to the proponents of the physiological “X-factor” thesis, 
it should be said that they do not neglect the psychological factors that 
enter the picture. Most of them, indeed, seem to agree that psycho- 
therapy should accompany any conditioning treatment, actual or envis- 
aged, as there are environmental as well as hereditary forces at work 
in the problem.’ 

If the excessive drinker can be distinguished from the alcoholic as 
one who has become habituated through exogenous factors such as 
business associations and social contacts, then he can, perhaps, be 
classed as a type without serious personality trouble. It would appear 
that the social excessive drinker is the type to benefit most from the 
physiological conditioning theory and treatment, presupposing, as it 
does, the primacy of the physiological factor over the psychological, 
and assuming that social adjustment can be made with a minimum of 
insight. The difficulty here is to distinguish clearly between the social 


‘Roger J. Williams, “The Etiology of Alcoholism” (Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 7, March, 1947, 567-87). See also James J. Smith, “A Medical Approach 
to Problem Drinking” (Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 10, September, 
1949, 251-7): “We believe that the disturbed behavior of the problem drinker is 
conditioned by stresses in the internal or cellular environment rather than by stresses 
in the external environment. On the basis of this reasoning we are investigating the 
effect of various steroid hormones in the treatment of alcoholism” (p. 255). 

io 


Can. Jour. Psycu. rv, 2, (1950). 
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excessive drinker and the alcoholic. The former often develops symp- 
toms so like those of the latter that the difference seems more academic 
than real. 

One could wish that the physiological conditioning theory and treat- 
ment were sufficient in all cases; that pills, vitamins, and diet taken as 
directed would clean up the nation’s No. 4 public health problem, 
accompanied by psychotherapy as an adjuvant rather than a constitutive 
measure. 

A form of physiological conditioning which is known as the aversion 
treatment, has been tested most recently in the use of Antabuse (tetra- 
ethylthiuram disulfide). Antabuse pills make the patient so extremely ill 
at even the thought of a drink that he refrains from taking alcohol as 
long as he submits to the taking of the pills (one a day after the 
physician’s intensive treatment is finished). But patients are known who 
stopped taking the pills because they wanted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to resume drinking. One man, doing well for a while, would 
lodge his morning pill in the side of his mouth, and spit it out on the 
way to work. Others, confident they had the problem under control, 
stopped taking them altogether, and in the absence of any other insight, 
soon resumed the vicious circle of the compulsive drinker. 

The Antabuse treatment is not to be identified in content with the 
physiological X-factor thesis, but I suggest that they are nearly identical 
in principle. Both are inclined to presuppose the desire to stop drinking, 
a presupposition as fallacious as the belief that psychopaths are people 
utterly devoted to the welfare of others. The thesis of this article is, 
therefore, as follows: To induce the desire of the patient to stop drink- 
ing constitutes the major achievement, in any form of treatment, of the 
physician and/or the psychologist. It is ruinous to assume this desire. 

Still, one cannot pass lightly over the play of physiological forces 
in a behaviour pattern so obviously psychosomatic as alcoholism. In 
the “hang-over,” for example, it is thought that the craving for a drink 
can be attributed partly to the imbalance of water distribution in the 
body. There has been no dehydration (except in delirium tremens), but 
the water in the cells of the body has been drawn into the spaces about 
the cells. The intracellular water decreases and the extracellular water 
increases. This altered distribution in part causes the thirst that the 
drinker experiences after an excessive intake of alcohol. But the non- 
alcoholic is known to satisfy this thirst with water, milk, coffee, or 
other liquids whereas the addicted drinker craves more alcohol. There 
seems no doubt that the morning-after illness can be more speedily 
cured by almost any method other than an alcoholic beverage, except 
for an alcoholic. What constitutes the difference between the two? It 
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can hardly be said to be primarily a physiological difference in view of 
two observations: 


(1) Many alcoholics for years do not resort to the morning drink. 
They are long reluctant to take a morning drink until by imitation, sug- 
gestion, or experiment, they try it. There does not seem to be anything 
physiologically compulsive about the morning drink until they have tried 
it. Once tried, however, the lure of its effect is extremely powerful. 
Men who suffer from pylorospasm are known to have become alcoholics 
despite the intense physical discomfort induced by taking more alcohol 
than the system wants to handle. The non-alcoholic might become 
similarly lured to indulge after a New Year's party, were he not both 
physically and mentally induced to abstain either initially or through 
an experiment that proved distasteful. 


(2) There are evidences in the social scene that weaken the claims 
of the physiological thesis. Why are there so few alcoholics among 
Jews? (Every Jew found to be alcoholic is thought to be one who has 
become westernized or so overcome by the mores and folk-ways of 
Gentiles that he has either lost his cultural identity or is in danger of 
losing it.) Why are there so few alcoholics among Quakers, with the 
exception again of those who have broken with their cultural tradition? 
By contrast, the Irish, as a group, have a high rate of alcoholism, per- 
haps caused in part by what E. A. Strecker has called Momism. Acute 
inner tensions, attitudes toward drinking, and provision of substitutes 
are three factors contributing to the cultural drinking pattern.? With 
the exception of inner tensions, these are factors of a non-physiological 
nature. 


These observations lead to the second main theory as to the cause 
of alcoholism: that it is primarily a personality and therefore a psycho- 
logical problem, remembering that a psychological problem today hardly 
deserves the name if it does not envisage both the psychosomatic 
situation and the social scene in which it arises. 

There appears to be a configuration of emotional immaturity in the 
alcoholic. Practical descriptive labels, indicating differences in depth, 
or modes of approach, rather than differences in quality, are these six 
adjectives: childish, sensitive, grandiose, impulsive, intolerant, rational- 
izing. Any one of these labels can serve as a class term to explore the 
content of the other five. Most descriptive of the psychosomatic picture 
in alcoholism is the handy term “tension.” 

In July, 1949, at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies in Fort Worth, 


2See Robert Freed Bales, “Cultural Differences in Rates of Alcoholism” 
(Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 6, March, 1946, 480-99). 
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Dr. Harry Tiebout* described how he came to recognize a relaxing of 
the muscles as a sign that the patient had finally given in with a sym- 
bolic “yes” and had abandoned the tense “no” protest. The surrender 
technique is used primarily to soften up the alcoholic patient for deep- 
going therapy. (It is interesting that Dr. Tiebout uses Antabuse, not 
so much as a preventive but as an effective instrument in securing sur- 
render). Actually, however, the technique is organic to the treatment 
itself, for tension, both physical and mental, is released in surrender. 


Hinged to the main thesis of this paper, therefore, is the belief that 
the main purpose of drinking is to relieve tension. The alcoholic tends 
to be undersocialized. He often lacks a mature appreciation of family, 
friends, neighbours, and co-workers. A competitive society is repulsive 
to his idealism, whether he be of the submissive or aggressive type of 
neurotic, or a complex of both. He recoils from reality situations or 
blunders into them, head on, as though masochistically in search of 
rebuffs.* Afraid equally of attack, and of aid, conscious of his dependent 
nature, the alcoholic seeks drink to lower his inhibitions, to dull the 
awareness of the need to socialize, to indulge his self-concern and self- 
importance, and to remove feelings of anxiety induced in part by the 
reluctance to be socially responsible.* The need here is to assist the 
alcoholic in social perception and responsibility, a challenging task for 


the psychotherapist in a society where more than alcoholics press for 
adequate, well-grounded values. 


Alcoholism is thus seen to be a disorder marked by emotional and 
social maladjustment, and by a compulsive psychosomatic dependence 
on alcohol. It emerges in the disturbed personality both as cause and 
effect of tension. Alcoholism is a cause of increasing immaturity and 
therefore of tension in an already disordered person, by lowering inhi- 
bitions and social controls through the depressant action of alcohol on 
the central nervous system. The tightening of psychic tension in sobriety 
is in direct ratio to the frequency with which the physiological tension is 
eased in intoxication. 


Alcoholism is an effect when, during a drinking period, the symptoms 
of anxiety, of restlessness, and of depression appear and the drinker 
seeks more alcohol to relieve these symptoms temporarily, though in 


’See H. M. Tiebout, “The Problem of Gaining Co-operation from the Alcoholic 
Patient” (Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 8, June, 1947). 

4See Jane F. Cushman and Carney Landis (eds.), Studies of Compulsive 
Drinkers. Part I by H. Wortis and L. R. Stillman. Part II by F. Halpern. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1946), 88-9. 

*See Selden D. Bacon, “Alcoholism, A Major Social Problem.” Reprinted from 
Journal of American Public Welfare Association, July, 1946, p. 2. 
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the long run he makes them worse. The alcoholic thus “drinks away the 
symptoms of drinking”® for the effect that he temporarily obtains in 
alcoholic anaesthesis. Then the effect swings back into the cause when 
he endures again the agonies of the hang-over, discomforts which, in turn, 
become the cause of more drinking. These discomforts operating in the 
drinking period as causes are similar to the discomforts that were pre- 
sent before the spree began. They are, of course, complicated and inten- 
sified by physiological disorders resultant upon excessive drinking. 

Briefly, alcoholism as cause tightens tension, as effect it relieves ten- 
sion. But as effect, it is sporadic and short-lived as compared with its 
clear reputation as cause of increasingly painful tension in all its effects 
on the organism. 

Psychotherapy may well aim first at securing the total surrender of 
the patient in his insight that he must completely abstain; second, at 
promoting the desire to stop drinking as the strongest desire of the per- 
sonality; third, at re-education in the full light of physiological, psy- 
chological, and social needs. 

This paper may be summarized in the following ten points: 

(1) All people who drink do so with adequate rationalization. Mis- 
givings as to the rationalization may subsequently figure in both the 
alcoholic and social drinking patterns. 

(2) Out of this class arise alcoholics and social or moderate drinkers. 

(3) The alcoholics are those with the personality configuration 
described, a pattern of emotional immaturity with a strong dependence 
component. 

(4) There arises in the alcoholic a physiological dependence on 
alcohol which, however, cannot be separated from the psychological 
ground in which it takes root, grows, and derives its urgency. 

(5) Tension of a bio-psycho-social nature is at the root of the alco- 
holic problem. Resolve this tension and you solve the problem of 
alcoholism. 

(6) The differentiation between alcoholics and non-alcoholics who 
have a similar personality pattern is to be found in the fact that non- 
alcoholics are influenced by social, moral, and personal taboos that do 
not affect alcoholics. 

(7) It is not thought that the theory of a special physiological 
factor in alcoholism has much significance, in the light of the influence 
of cultural and psychological forces on the drinking pattern. Physio- 
logical habituation, of course, will occur in alcoholism as it does in the 
taking of other drugs. 


®This expression and its implications were set forth in the lectures of Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek at the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, Forth Worth, July, 1949 (unpublished ). 
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(8) Recovery of the alcoholic is primarily dependent on total “sur- 
render,” the acceptance of the self as an agent incapable of handling al- 
cohol. No therapy can prove successful unless this insight can be made 
to embrace the desire to stop drinking as the most urgent desire of the 
patient. 

(9) This surrender opens up the patient for the re-education he 
needs in emotional and social adjustment. 

(10) Though alcoholism seems clearly to be a psychological problem, 
one’s eyes are open to the claims of those working on the physiological 
X-factor thesis, from whom many fruitful lessons may be learned as to 
desirable treatment of the acutely ill alcoholic and the most adequate 
type of diet during and after rehabilitation. 

The purpose of this paper is fulfilled if it has been made clear that 
alcoholism is a major psychological problem for the psychotherapist, 
counsellor, or social worker in any sphere of interest, be it in the home, 
the school, the university, the community, or in industry. A fascinating 
implication of the alcoholic problem is that increased interest in solving 
it will provide a strong lever in raising the issue of the role of psychology 
in ethics, the transition from the concept of sin to that of sickness, lead- 
ing to greater respect for the significance of psychosomatic disorders in 
forming postulates of value. 


WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Tue third annual meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health 
will be held in Paris, France, by kind invitation of the Ligue d’Hygiéne 
Mentale from Thursday, August 31 to Thursday, September 7, 1950, 
inclusive. 

The main topics to be considered are: “Mental Health in Education,” 
“Occupational and Industrial Mental Health,” “Mental Health Problems 
of Transplanted and Homeless Persons,” and “Problems of Leadership 
and Authority in Local Communities.” 

Enquiries may be directed to the Federation office, 19 Manchester 
St., London W. 1, England. 





A STUDY ON THE “EPILEPTIC PERSONALITY” 


RUTH FRANCEY 
University of Toronto 


I 


Tue purpose of this investigation was to determine whether there was 
a basis for the clinical impression that there is a distinct “epileptic” 
personality pattern. Much has been written in clinical literature about 
the “epileptic personality,” and the possibility of making a clinical 
diagnosis of epilepsy through observation of the patient’s behaviour and 
speech, which, according to many clinicians form a definite personality 
constellation characteristic of this specific disease, quite apart from 
other aberrant behaviour patterns revealed in patients with organic 
brain abnormalities (11). Such characteristics as intellectual impoverish- 
ment, emotional instability, hypersensitivity, lack of adaptability to the 
environment, hypochondriacal tendencies, cruelty, tendencies toward 
homosexuality and so forth, are the terms in which the epileptic is des- 
cribed rather frequently (4, 9). Such descriptions are based on sub- 
jective impressions, partially reinforced by theoretical bias. There is 
little experimental observation to test this terminology. 

The theoretical hypothesis as to the relationship of this personality 
type and the disease entity may be one of three kinds: 

(1) That the personality found is the result of the convulsions (3). 
This would seem to be indicated in some of the studies in which it was 
claimed that the major manifestations of the clinical personality type 
seem to develop after the convulsions have occurred for some time, and 
were more prone to be present in cases developing seizures early in 
childhood (7, p. 961). 

(2) That the personality and the convulsive disorder may each have 
a constitutional hereditary factor, linked together in some way, but not 
directly related to each other (8). If this is so, the cerebral dysrythmia 
characteristic of idiopathic epileptics, when found in masked form by 
the E. E. G. in relatives of epileptics, as studies indicate it is, should 
be accompanied by a milder manifestation, but recognizable as an “epi- 
leptic personality” constellation (10). However, studies do not support 
this to any great extent. Those which do, such as the Rorschach investi- 


1This article forms part of the author’s M.A. thesis, University of Toronto, May, 
1948. This study was carried out with the co-operation of the staff and patients 
from Christie Street Hospital, and Lyndhurst Lodge, Toronto, both Department of 
Veterans Affairs Hospitals, and the Ontario Hospital, Woodstock, with the per- 
mission of Dr. A. E. Clark, Superintendent. 
81 
Can. Jour. Psycu. tv, 2, (1950). 
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gations of Stauder (who is quoted by Lennox) are subject to question. 
Normal Rorschach records were obtained from subjects showing dys- 
rythmia on the E. E. G. Further, the Rorschach epileptic syndrome may 
be induced by the administration of an overdose of phenobarbitol. Since 
the overdosage of a specific drug results in specific psychological and 
physiological changes clinically recognizable and experimentally vali- 
dated, it seems somewhat invalid to assume that the personality is 
inherited. 

(3) There is the hypothesis that the convulsive disorder is a neces- 
sary outgrowth of the personality. Psychoanalytic interpretation is that 
the convulsive seizures are psychological in origin, resulting from an 
immature psychosexual level of development, and are masochistic in 
nature, resulting in temporary banishment of the ego, represented by 
attack (4). There is a striking lack of psychoanalytic data to substantiate 
this hypothesis, records of cured epileptics being apparently non- 
existent. There is the added fact that convulsive seizures cannot be 
induced by hypnosis. 

The traits may be non-specific. Certainly, egocentricity, irritability, 
lack of adaptability, and so forth, occur in the victims of many other 
chronically disabling diseases such as heart disease, arthritis, and alco- 
holism, and cannot, therefore, be said to be specific to epilepsy. This 
would refer back to hypothesis No. 1, and would mean that the patient 
was reacting to the illness both as it affected his former mode of activity 
and influenced the environmental reaction to it and consequently to him- 
self (2, 12). 

Research workers have concluded that those subjects who show the 
longest history of seizures tend to be maladjusted, while epileptics who 
have had seizures for the shortest duration of time tend toward better 
adjustment. This finding corroborates the clinical assumption that 
patients who have idiopathic epilepsy for a longer period of time tend to 
be more maladjusted (1). 

A recent study (6) arrived at the conclusion that an “epileptic per- 
sonality” did appear but was best explained on an environmental basis. A 
study using the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (5), as 
does this study, found no “epileptic personality” emerging. 

It becomes apparent that there is little unanimity among investigators 
as to the origin of the personality or as to the specificity of an epileptoid 
constellation. 


II 


It was proposed to determine, by means of an item analysis of the 
responses of the selected subjects to the 550 items on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, whether there was any particular pat- 
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tern peculiar to Epileptics as opposed to the pattern revealed by Nor- 
mals and Paraplegics. 

This particular test was selected because there are many items which 
would support the above-mentioned characteristics of the “epileptic 
personality.” Idiopathic epileptics were chosen, in preference to other 
types of epileptics, in order to affirm or confute the hereditary basis of 
the peculiar personality configuration characteristic of epilepsy, if such 
were established. The paraplegics were chosen as a control group to 
equate for the hospitalization factor, also because paraplegia is a con- 
temporary illness and provides a check against the effects of a chronically 
disabling disease on a normal personality development, since there is no 
possibility of there being a predisposing personality. 

The study was carried out in two distinct parts: Part A. Construction 
of an Epileptoid Scale for the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory; and Part B. Validation of the Epileptoid Scale. 


Part A. CONSTRUCTION OF AN EPILEPTOID SCALE 
FOR THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


METHOD 


Twenty idiopathic epileptics were compared with an equal number of 
normals and paraplegics on the basis of their responses to the 550 items in 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The epileptics were 
hospitalized at Christie Street Hospital solely on the basis of their seiz- 
ures. The paraplegics were hospitalized at Lyndhurst Lodge. The three 
groups were matched for : (1) Age: range and mean age; (2) L.Q.: 
range and mean I.Q.; (3) Sex: all male subjects; (4) Service factor: all 
had been members of the Armed Services; (5) Non-normals (epileptics 
and paraplegics ) were matched for duration of illness. 

The three groups were compared in the following manner: 

(1) Non-Normals (epileptics and paraplegics) vs. normals 

(2) Paraplegics vs. normals 

(3) Epileptics vs. normals 

(4) Epileptics vs. paraplegics 
All items which lose their significance by being characteristic of the 
disease entity, paraplegia or epilepsy, were eliminated in the beginning 
of the analysis. 

The 550 items were answered “True,” “False,” or “Cannot Say” by 
the 20 subjects in each group. Due to the fact that the “Cannot Say’s” are 
nil or relatively few because the test instructions require a True or False 
response in so far as possible, it was decided to reduce the scoring cate- 
gories to two: “True” and “False.” The “Cannot Say’s” would then be 
added to the largest total responses of the group to that item. For ex- 
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TABLE I* 


DATA FOR CONTROLS IN PART A AND PART B 


; ; 
Duration of 


Age A). Seizures in 
Years 


Mean Range Mean Range Mean 
| 


28. 89-124 
N-20 
Epileptics (A) | 
| 89-123 
N-20 





Paraplegics 


N-20 











Epileptics (B) | 


| 














18-46 7 =| 86116 | 2. 28-0 
N-17 | | | 





°*The data for the original groups, epileptics, normals, and paraplegics, are 


shown here, together with the corresponding data for the groups of epileptics who 
were subjects for Part B of this study, which was carried out at the Ontario Hospital, 
Woodstock. 


ample, F-45: “I brood a good deal.” If 18 epileptics said “True,” 1 res- 
ponded “Cannot Say,” and 1 “False,” the 1 “Cannot Say” would then be 
added to the 18 “True,” making a total of 19 replying “True” to this 
item. 

The next step, concerned with finding the chi-squares’ for each item 
which showed some indication of differentiating epileptics from both 
paraplegics and normals, was carried out by; comparing the groups as 
indicated above. 


2Chi-squares were determined on the basis of the following: 


3(ad—bc)? This equation was used with Normals vs. Non- 

~ 40 +(a +b) +(c +d) Normals, where “a” represents a “True” response 
to an item by the Non-Normals, and “c” a 

“False” response; “b” and “d” represent “True” 


and “False” responses respectively for Normals. 


x? 


ro. ___ 2(ad~bc)? This equation was used when comparing two 
10(a + b) +(c +d) groups. 
Chi-squares greater than 6.6 would be very significant, and chi-squares greater 


than 3.8 sufficiently significant to be considered in the final selection of items. 
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At this point, those items were selected which differentiated epileptics 
from both paraplegics and normals. From these a scoring template was 
constructed similar to those in use on the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory for already established categories. This was used in 
the second part of the investigation—the validation of the scale. 

The 31 items which appear to differentiate epileptics as a group from 
both normals and paraplegics are reproduced below. 

Item 

B-48 I believe that my home life is as pleasant as that of most. (F) 

B-55 I have very few quarrels with members of my family. (F) 

C- 1 The members of my family and close relatives get along well. (F) 

C-26 I usually work things out for myself rather than get someone else to show 
me how. (F) 

C-44 I enjoy stories of adventure. (F) 

C-48 I like to flirt. (F) 

D-34 When I was a child I belonged to a crowd that tried to stick together through 
thick and thin. (F) 

D-49 I do not blame a person who takes advantage of someone who lays himself 
open to it. (F) 
I prefer to pass by people whom I know but have not seen for a long time - 
unless they speak first. (T) 
I like to be with a crowd who play jokes on one another. (F) 
I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. (F) 
I seem to make friends about as quickly as most others do. (F) 
I get all the sympathy I should. (F) 
I enjoy many kinds of play and recreation. (F) 
At times I have had to be rough with people who were rude or annoying. (F) 
I easily become impatient with people. (T) 
My daily life is full of things that keep me interested. (F) 
I brood a good deal. (T) 
I have certainly had more than my share of things to worry about. (T) 
I am happy most of the time. (F) 
I have periods of such great restlessness that I can’t sit long in a chair. (T) 
At times I feel that I can make up my mind with unusually great ease. (F) 
Sometimes some unimportant thought will run through my mind and bother 
me for days. (T) 
I must admit that at times I have been worried beyond reason over some- 
thing that did not matter. (T) 
I sometimes tease animals. (F) 
My hardest battles are with myself. (T) 
I have several times given up doing a thing because I thought too little of 
my ability. (T) 
I am a high strung person. (T) 
I work under a great deal of tension. (T) 
I am very careful about my manner of dress. (F) 
I like parties and socials. (F) 


RESULTS 


From a statistical standpoint, only those items with a chi-square 
greater than 6.2 survived the final statistical analysis. 
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The items differentiating epileptics from both paraplegics and _nor- 
mals seem to substantiate some of the characteristics which clinicians 
often ascribe to them. The items suggest maladjustment in family re- 
lationships, an inclination to be asocial and irritable, and a tendency to- 
wards dependency. They suggest that epileptics tend to be egocentric 
and to have few outside interests. The items do not suggest, however, 
that epileptics are antisocial, nor do they indicate any tendency towards 
cruelty or towards criminal and homosexual tendencies. 

Despite this differentiation, there were a large number of items differ- 
entiating epileptics and paraplegics as a group from the normals. This 
would seem to suggest that the patient is adjusting to the disease in 
terms of his own interpretation of the environmental reaction to it. With 
respect to the epileptic, popularly speaking, the environment has a 
greater tendency to reject the epileptic than the paraplegic. Consequent- 
ly, there seemed, at this point, an immediate need for validation of the 
Epileptoid Scale just constructed. 


Part B. VALIDATION OF THE EPILEPTOID SCALE 
METHOD 


Seventeen idiopathic epileptics, hospitalized at the Ontario Hospital, 
Woodstock, who were diagnosed as suffering from idiopathic epilepsy 


without personality disorder, were administered the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. The original controls were maintained with 
the exception of the Service factor which could not be duplicated. 

The test results were analysed with the previously constructed Epi- 
leptoid Scale template. The validity checks (?, L, F, K) were applied to 
ensure the reliability of the test results as a whole. These affirmed the test 
results to be reliable. 


RESULTS 


Only 10 items withstood the retest. The items are reproduced below: 
D-34 When I was a child I belonged to a crowd that tried to stick together through 
thick and thin. (F) 
I do not blame a person who takes advantage of someone who lays himself 
open to it. (F) 
I like to be with a crowd who play jokes on one another. (F) 
I should like to belong to several clubs or lodges. (F) 
At times I have had to be rough with people who were rude or annoying. (F) 
I must admit that at times I have been worried beyond reason over some- 
thing that did not matter. (T) 
I sometimes tease animals. (T) 
My hardest battles are with myself. (T) 
I have several times given up doing things because I thought too little of 
my ability. (T) 
The total number of responses for these items for the 17 subjects 
ranged from 8 to 17 per item. 
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Discussion oF RESULTS 


The results suggest a tendency toward withdrawal and inferiority 
feelings. It would be invalid to make a broader interpretation on the 
basis of so few items. There does not appear to be any basis for assum- 
ing an “Epileptic Personality” as a distinct type. However, the environ- 
ment at Woodstock is better adapted to the epileptic than is that in a 
general hospital, such as Christie Street Hospital. This suggests two pos- 
sibilities: either the epileptic has the potentiality to make a good adjust- 
ment, providing the environment be a receptive one, or he requires not 
only that the environment be receptive, but that it also be adjusted to 
his needs. In either case, the personality resulting appears to be the 
consequence of the reaction of the individual to the disease, both in terms 
of his own interpretation of environmental reaction to it, and his sen- 
sitivity to environmental reaction to the nature of the disease itself. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the investigation should be carried 
out on a much larger sample which allows comparison of environmental 
influences upon the nature of the adjustment. It is also felt that attention 
should be directed toward the well-adjusted epileptic as well as toward 
the maladjusted one. 
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A REPLY TO MR. SAVERY’ 


ANTHONY M. MARDIROS 
University of Alberta 


In the March, 1950, issue of this Journal Mr. Savery replies to my criti- 
cism of his previous article. I have not the time, nor I expect has this 
Journal the space in which to clear up all the confusions of which Mr. 
Savery is guilty, so I shall confine my discussion largely to what I con- 
sider to be the major issues. 

Firstly, when Mr. Savery said that the good was “what I really 
desire” I assumed the “I” to stand not for Mr. Savery but for anyone at 
all. If I was correct in this assumption then his statement is logically 
equivalent to “the good is that which someone desires,” and I cannot see 
why on his relativistic views he should seek to deny this. As a matter of 
fact his own identification of “what do I really desire” with “what kind 
kind of a world would I desire to live in if I knew enough about myself 
and about the world” seems to me to be questionable. Why he should 
swallow this camel and strain at my gnat I cannot imagine. 

My second point concerns the question of moral responsibility. The 
issue between us is whether or not responsibility is compatible with 
determinism; and to assert, as Mr. Savery does, that it is a positive merit 
of his account of responsibility that it allows for the possibility of deter- 
minism does nothing towards resolving the issue. His argument merely 
assumes the very thing which is at issue. 

Thirdly, I argue that Mr. Savery has no coherent theory about ethics 
and that he alternates between three different positions. He evades the 
difficulty of one by shifting to another, but he does this only at the ex- 
pense of consistency. 

His basic position is the assertion of the complete relativity of the 
good. He says that there are “many possible standards in terms of which 


1Editor’s Note: For the information of any who may have missed the beginning, 
it might be pointed out that this is the fourth contribution in an argument which 
began with an article by Mr. Savery in our issue of September, 1948, “Ethics as 
Psychology rather than Philosophy.” The sparring has been spirited, but the longer 
the contest continues the less likely it appears that either opponent will concede 
victory. Accordingly, the Editor exercises a referee’s prerogative and terminates the 
exchange, unless Mr. Savery, as leader of the affirmative, wishes to make the 
customary brief final rebuttal. In taking this action, the Editor wishes to thank Mr. 
Savery and Mr. Mardiros. He recognizes that this sort of thing enlivens a journal, 
and he wishes that more of such exchanges would come to his desk. If our two 
opponents care to transfer their differences to another topic, there is little doubt that 
our readers will welcome them back. 
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we can evaluate things. It is not that one is right and another wrong, 
one correct and another incorrect; it is simply that people vary, have 
different desires, different cultural biases, different ways of responding 
to different stimuli.” 


I have already pointed out the ethical nihilism implied in this posi- 
tion and it is expressed in Mr. Savery’s own question: “What then are 
we to do in this chaotic world of conflicting standards?” His answer is 
provided by shifting to a new position, namely his appeal to the desires 
of the majority. 

This is an acknowledged appeal to bias and to argumentum ad 
populum (Canadian Journal of Psychology, September, 1948, p. 142). 
However, whatever its logical status, this appeal to the majority has 
point only if it enables us to decide between conflicting interests, and 
that is ostensibly why Mr. Savery introduced it. Either it is meant to 
function as a standard which resolves conflicts or it is useless. But Mr. 
Savery goes on to deny that it is a standard of this sort. He says “We 
obviously do not argue that the standard of the majority becomes the 
standard of the minority; relativity is advocated when argument is un- - 
able to validate one proposed standard to the exclusion of all others, 
and the minority need not on the above example agree to accept the 
dictate of the majority.” 

The question, then, is: Why did Mr. Savery introduce this reference 
to the majority? It is no use suggesting that the majority is a standard 
only for itself and not for the minority. For a majority that is consti- 
tuted by the fact of its own internal agreement does nat need a standard 
except in relation to external conflicts. Mr. Savery is surreptitiously 
smuggling in a standard while denying that he is doing so. 


This is typical of Mr. Savery’s line of argument, which is an extended 
exercise in begging the question. Whenever an issue arises he sheers 
away from it. When one tries to work out the logic of his argument he 
contends that this is not what he says. This of course is true, for he 
avoids examining the logic of his several positions. 

The issue is simply this: Mr. Savery says that moral goods are relative 
and vary from individual to individual, but this does not matter, for 
we can thank God that we are in agreement with the majority and the 
minority can go hang themselves. Then, when I enquire whether there 
are not some cases in which the minority is morally right and the major- 
ity morally wrong, Mr. Savery replies: “Argumenta ad hominem, ad 
populum, ad misericordium.” I do not think his reply is good enough. 


There is a third view which Mr. Savery does not explicitly state 
but which hovers around off stage as it were. It is suggested by Mr. 
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Savery’s frequent use of the word “really” and I imagine it arises from 
the following considerations. 

There is no ethical point in a psychological investigation of human 
nature if it only reveals conflicts, but if such an investigation reveals 
that the conflicts are only superficial and that our desires are really in 
harmony then it becomes immensely valuable. Such an investigation, 
however, would have to establish an all-inclusive agreement and not 
merely a majority agreement, if it is to overcome the difficulty already 
pointed out of taking the majority as a standard. But this programme is 
incompatible with relativism, for its whole point lies in the fact that if it 
were carried out it would overcome relativism, and this, I suppose, is 
what Mr. Savery means when he says that some day someone may dis- 
cover an ethical absolute. This approach is open to criticism which I 
cannot go into now,’ and as I said in my article it is a programme upon 
which many philosophers of the past have embarked. Although this is 
not an objection to its validity it does constitute an objection to the 
air of novelty with which Mr. Savery presents it. The only novelty about 
Mr. Savery’s presentation is its inadequacy and its confusion with two 
other incompatible views. This is what I meant when I said that Aris- 
totle did the job better. 

To sum up, Mr. Savery’s theories about ethics are incompletely 
worked out, and, as a result, are quite incoherent, so that I am not sur- 
prised to learn from his last paragraph that, while my arguments do 
not convince him, neither do his own. 


\There is, for example, the question-begging use of the word “really” and the 
doubtful assumption that all moral errors are due to ignorance. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. By Rosert G. Simpson. New 
York: Lippincott, 1949. Pp. vii, 380. $5.40. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL PsycHo cocy is offered for use in teachers’ 
colleges, in departments of education and psychology of colleges and 
universities, and in training departments of hospitals. Important areas 
dealt with are mental, physical, and emotional development, children’s 
interests, techniques of counselling, and mental and physical fatigue. 
The psychology of learning includes readiness, appraising readiness, views 
of learning, characteristics of learning, transfer of training, and analysing 
the learner’s difficulties and appraising his growth. As examples of learn- 
ing, chapters are devoted to the psychology of reading and study. 

On the whole, this book is a good descriptive summary of the research 
to date in the fields indicated. A comprehensive view of educational 
psychology is given in a text which is shorter than are some books 
designed to serve a similar purpose. Perhaps it is partially on this account 
that the treatment is rather superficial and general so that, while it 
would be quite inadequate for many purposes, this volume might very 
easily be a good point of departure for a first course in educational 
psychology. Particularly helpful are the ten to thirty summaries of re- 
search which conclude each chapter. The channelling system as a frame 
of reference against which to plot physical development receives some 
emphasis. 

One is mildly excited on reading in the preface that this book “is not 
conventional in its treatment of educational psychology.” It seems clear 
that the author’s claim to an unconventional approach is based on the 
place given to the importance of activity in learning, on the consideration 
given to the relationships existing among the various areas of subject 
matter “that are usually presented separately in educational psychology,” 
and on the presentation of the conclusions of recent educational research 
“in context where they can be readily integrated in purpose and thought 
by the student.” This reviewer believes neither that these emphases are 
absent in good recent books on educational psychology nor that this 
particular volume conveys them with any unusual effectiveness or clarity. 
The practical implications of research are not indicated with nearly the 
richness that might have been possible at many points. The promise of 
the preface seems to remain unfulfilled. 

In certain areas the material is most unsatisfying. From the chapter 
on techniques of counselling the reader obtains the impression that voca- 
tional guidance is practically the only goal for such techniques. The 
section on vocational guidance itself leaves much to be desired. The 
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discussion of emotional maladjustment is meagre indeed. The importance 
of the teacher, the classroom situation, and specific educational practices, 
in their bearing on mental hygiene, might be expanded considerably. 
The setting aside of an entire chapter on study as a learning activity is 
splendid but again one feels that more important points about this topic 
might have been made. The chapter on the different views of learning 
is not nearly as helpful as one might have expected. At some points there 
is a curious imbalance of emphases, with several pages devoted to a quite 
specific topic of comparatively minor import while more fundamental 
topics are dealt with in much more cursory fashion. The experimental 
evidence for socialization in learning should have received much more 
attention. 

In terms of the author’s claims for this book, the result is somewhat 
disappointing. Nevertheless, it is still a useful text for an introductory 
course in educational psychology. 

Cuirrorp C. Pitt 
Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto. 


Assessment of Men. By the O. S. S. Assessment Staff. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1948. Pp. xv, 541. $6.50. 


Tue credit and responsibility for authorship of this important volume 
are not quite clear. The section headed “Staff Members” includes a “list 
of the men and women” (fifty-seven in all) who, we are told, for one 
period or another, served on the various assessment staffs. Most of them 
“contributed something to the contents of this book, at least in its initial 
stages.” Twenty-two of these “participated in the final five-month period 
of research and composition (September, 1945 to January, 1946) and/or 
wrote the first draft of a small section of the book.” The five persons, all 
participants in the final five-month period of research and composition, 
who not only wrote the longest sections but assumed responsibility for 
the final over-all revision of the book during the succeeding year (Febru- 
ary, 1946 to April, 1947) are: Donald W. Fiske, A.M., Lt. (U.S.N.R.); 
Eugenia Hanfmann, Ph.D. (Mt. Holyoke College); Donald W. Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr College); James G. Miller, M.D., Ph.D., Capt. 
(Harvard University); Henry A. Murray, M.D., Ph.D., Lt. Col. (Harvard 
University). There were five Consultants to the project, five Executive 
Officers, and seven Executive and Secretarial Staff. The Introduction is 
unsigned, and dated April 30, 1947. 

The book describes what went on during a most impressive social 
experiment on the selection of personnel for the Office of Strategic 
Services. (U.S.). O.S.S. was a wartime agency set up by the President and 
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Congress to meet special conditions of World War II. Its functions were 
varied in the extreme; but in general terms it concerned itself with the 
gathering of strategic information about the enemies’ psychological vul- 
nerabilities, and the organization of appropriate psychological warfare. 

Validation of selection procedure was obviously difficult. Even the 
usual aids to selection, such as job description, were not available. There 
was no form or comeliness to the source of recruitment; nor to the moti- 
vation behind wanting to join O.S.S. It was therefore decided to assess 
each person in relation to a cluster of general qualifications: motivation, 
energy and initiative, effective intelligence, emotional stability, social 
relations, leadership, security, physical ability, observing and reporting, 
propaganda skill. The main purpose of the volume is to describe how 
this decision was implemented by means of a three-day programme at 
Station S, the one-day programme at Station W, and at the other assess- 
ment stations. The methods follow somewhat the pattern first used by 
Simoneit (as described in Wehrpsychologic) and the German military 
psychologists, and later by the British (particularly in the War Office 
Selection Board programme for officer selection). The authors characterize 
their approach as organismic or Gestalt. 


It is impossible to assess either the work as described, or the de- 
scription of it. There could be no known outcome, from the very nature 
of the circumstances under which the project was conducted. About all 
that can be said is that a number of intelligent scientists came together 
and thought intelligently about people who were potential candidates 
for responsible and difficult assignments. This in itself is significant. One 
can only hope that similarly careful consideration will spread to matters 
of peace-time leadership. 

Since the description is on the whole, non-technical, it cannot be ex- 
pected to reflect much in the way of new scientific insights. The recom- 
mendations section is somewhat disappointing, however, for we have a 
right to anticipate that so rich an investigation-experience would lead to 
thoughtful judgment about selection generally. The appendices add an 
air of statistical respectibility; but little purpose appears to be served by 
this. Factor-analysis of gross data meets its usual reward. 


Psychology is still seeking a truly virile way of handling the concept 
“personality,” and reliance on the layman’s opinion of attributes which 
contribute to success or failure may not be the productive starting point 
in psychological analysis. Yet this is what the authors appear to cling to, 
in their final confession of faith. 


WituraM LINE 


University of Toronto 
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The Nature and Technique of Understanding. By HucH Woopwortu. 
Vancouver: Wrigley Printing Co., 1949. Pp. 142. $4.00. 


Tuts book should be read by students of psychology. It will make them 
realize what progress has been achieved in our discipline since the days 
of searching introspection, anecdotal writing, and intensional analysis. 
They will see that the author is keenly conscious of the “occupational 
disease” of word users who talk and write glibly, but too often content 
themselves with the verbal meaning of their own statements. “The verbal 
meaning is the arch-enemy tricking us with shadows, deceiving us at 
every turn with the illusion of understanding and thereby putting to an 
end our search for it” (p. 71). In his search, the author falls victim to the 
virus of the same disease and tries to discover what things are by ana- 
lysing what we say about them: “This difference between sensation and 
freelings (sic), the fact that one is definite and the other vague, is 
naturally reflected in our language” (p. 32, italics mine). Of learning he 
writes, “The verb ‘learn’, together with its gerund ‘learning’, has at first 
glance a wide variety of meanings; upon consideration, however, its con- 
notation turns out to be relatively simple” (p. 79). 

Readers will see that in his worthy effort “to lift himself by his own 
boot-straps” the author has neglected to make use of the findings of fifty 
years of research in psychology, and the writings of such semanticists as 
Carnap, Morris, Ogden, Richards, and particularly Korzybski whose 
views on language and sanity cannot be ignored any longer. There is not 
a single quotation nor a single bibliographical reference in the whole 
book. The author goes prospecting in regions that have been surveyed, 
ignores the guide-posts planted there by pioneers, creates words of his 
own, such as “espsyche,” “freelings,” and so on, makes dogmatic state- 
ments, such as: “The precise and changeless world of cold sensation” 
(p. 99), or “the colorfulness of sensation is not experienced in the 
espsyche but by the espsyche” (p. 92). 

In Korzybski’s terminology, the author is not a “time-binder”; he does 
not start where his predecessors have left off. What he could have 
achieved, had he availed himself of the wealth of information that has 
already accumulated in scientific literature, we cannot say; but we suspect 
that, with his keenness of analysis and his ability to write vividly, he 
could have produced a book of great interest. The vividness of his style 
is manifest in such pages as the “desert scene” (pp. 54-9); or “Mrs. 
Gilmore’s Grief” (pp. 99-100). As a model of analysis, see “The Under- 
standing of Numbers” (pp. 105-8). 

Fifty years ago, this book would have been a great accomplishment. 


J. S. A. Bots 
Montreal 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ONTARIO PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue fourth Annual Meeting of the Ontario Psychological Association 
was held in the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, on January 27 and 28, 
1950. There were 104 persons registered. 

The Friday morning meeting, under the chairmanship of Professor 
R. H. Shevenell, included the following papers: P. Verdier, “An Opinion 
Survey among Engineers in Canada”; S. Conger, “Review of Literature 
on Asthmatic Personality”; R. LeMay, “An Opinion Survey of Racial 
Preferences in Ottawa”; H. Wideman, “Mental Ability and Achieve- 
ment in Grade I”; M. Chagnon, “Progress on the Bellevue-Ottawa 
Project”; V. Szyrynski, “Therapy of the Unwilling Patient.” 

The joint report of the Committees on Training and Certification was 
tabled by Dr. W. R. Wees at a special meeting on Friday afternoon. 
This report recommended incorporation of the O.P.A. in the Province 
of Ontario, and recommended procedures for the establishment of a 
Board of Examiners. The duty of this Board would be the certification | 
of psychologists in Ontario. Following discussion and amendments, the 
Executive was directed to carry out the report’s recommendations. 

Dr. L. E. Neal presented a special sub-committee report on “The 
Role of the Psychologist in Mental Health Services,” which had been 
prepared at the request of the Ontario Health Survey’s “Special Com- 
mittee on Mental Facilities and Services” for submission by the O.P.A. 

The remaining portion of the Friday afternoon programme consisted 
of a round table on “Psychology in the Government,” chaired by Dr. 
O. E. Ault. Members participating were Dr. C. G. Stogdill on “The Use 
of the Mental Health Grants by the Universities of Ontario”; Mr. J. 
McCulley on “Psychology in the Penitentiary”; Mr. J. F. Dawe on “Psy- 
chology in the Civil Service”; Lt.-Col. Neary on “Psychology in Indian 
Affairs.” 

On Friday evening in the University of Ottawa Academic Hall, Dr. 
Julian Blackburn, Head of the Department of Psychology of Queen’s 
University, delivered an address on “The Place of Social Psychology in 
the Social Sciences.” 

The Saturday morning annual Business Meeting adopted the 
Secretary-Treasurer’s report and Mr. Wideman’s report on Membership 
and Nominations, and passed several amendments to the Constitution. 
These amendments provided for election of Officers prior to the Annual 
Meeting, procedures for changing the Annual Membership Fee, and in- 
clusion of the Committee on Communications as a Standing Committee. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. J. B. Boyd was chairman of a 
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panel discussion on “The Purposes of the O.P.A.” with D. S. McDonald, 
Dr. Mary J. Wright, Rev. A. J. Hough, Mrs. E. J. Burwell, H. D. Good- 
fellow, and Miss O. J. Walter participating. 

Reports of club activities in Ottawa, Toronto, and London were pre- 
sented at the concluding luncheon, followed by an address on “The 
Role of the Psychologist in the School” given by Dr. Florence Dunlop, 
supervisor of special classes for the Ottawa Public Schools. The Presi- © 
dent, Dr. N. W. Morton, adjourned the Annual Meeting by announcing _ 
the 1950 Executive: President, Mr. J. B. Boyd; Vice-President, Dr. 
Mary J. Wright; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. O. Steer. 


H. O. STEER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue following announcement came this spring to Dr. C. R. Myers, then | 
President of the Canadian Psychological Association, from Dr. G. D. W. 4 
Cameron, Deputy Minister of National Health, Ottawa: 

“The minister of Sweden in Canada acting on behalf of the President 
of the Thirteenth Congress on Psychology has extended an invitation to | 
interested Canadian universities and academies to attend the Thirteenth — 
International Congress on Psychology, to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
July 16th to 21st, 1951. Those interested in attending the Congress and | 
desiring to obtain additional information regarding the meeting, are 
asked to communicate directly with Professor David Katz, President of 7 
the International Congress on Psychology, Stockholm, Sweden.” 








